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ABSTRACT 

This document discusses the present status of schools 
of education and indicates the need for iniproved leadership and 
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Donald J. McCarry - 

TGacljur education is nalther appreciated nor: honored in ^jr suniety. 
Its cultui'i'il function is perceived by many in the univarsity eQmiaupity 
to be Bktll diiVBlopwmit of a inost rudimentary kind. As k consoquencai 
sdiDols or dapartrnentts of education gnffcr frora incredibly lew prciStige 
in most colleger* and universities* When a risk-taking teacJiar eclueator 
does try to advocate a radical cKpertmQntal departuve from couventlonal 
paUterns, his efforts are usually vigorously rebuffed. It is not sur- 
pri&ing that a low profile is the njost coimndn posture taken by the official 
leaders of schools of educatitni lu their day-to-d(^y reopoTunes to the 
govnrnlng strlcturaa of tbHlr host inatttiutions. 

Few deitns try to break out of this cocoon and challenge Fyfitemt^ide 
rules and regulHtlonn, Having mHdc it into the deansliip, inost individuiils 
try to Btay there. This callg for flvoidance of big risks, HoKaver, the 
danger in assunilng a defensive role is that it will reiult in a self- 
fulfilling prophecy; too often the lack of an advpcncy itance leadg to 
dally accoMnDdation with others In the univeratty settings rather than 
leadership In that system* Let us Inquire into the reasons for this 
coMcn phenomerion, " . 

The National Academy of Education, modeled after the Katlonal Academy 
of Sciences, vividly illustrates ho^^ educationists attempt and fail to 
raise their self-esteem' an exaininatton of the 1972 membership of 38 active 
meiAbers reveals that only 16 have conducted their scholarly mrk \3ithin 
Schools of Education. Morfeover, only t^^o of the 16 educationistii on the 
memberohip list are now working in publtc unlVErsltlas 5 ths preeminent 
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influGncs of a limited number of renowned private institutions s raost of 
whoiii prepare very few tnacherSi is overwhelming. While aducatlonists 
have sought to strengthen their respectability by attaching famous 
scholars from other disciplines tp their status hierarchies i these over- 
tures have not been reciprocal, Even ths term, educationist, is a pejora- 
tive word In the academic culture. If it were not so, the National 
Academy of Education vould CKtend nearly all of Its invitatlans for member- 
ship to educatlonliti. The talent pool is not that thin. 

Nothing BO enllghteni ui better on the status of educationlatB in 
higher education than the simple indices of institutional support. Poorer 
salarie'gj heavier teaching assignments, and eruGhing service dbligations 
dlfferantiate the professor of education from his more favotfed brethren 
in arts and sclenees and the elite profesiional schools, particularly 
engineering^ law, and raedlclna. Unhappily^ too, monolithic uniformity 
characterises profeislonal teacher education programs everyi^jhere* 
EduQationtsti also suffer from a second class citizenship in academla; 

eeldora nre they tapped for dlstingulshad chalrB and rarely are they 

3 

appointed or elected to prestigious faculty conmlttees* 

Theie visible marka o£ inferiority are relnforeed by budgetary 
discriminations; schools of educations as a class, are funded at the 
poverty level. Ironically, education courses have been Salable and 
profit making^ however, the surplus proceeds have been diverted by 
colJage presidents to more valued and more expensive subjects^ Like the 
studant who regularly receives a "C" no matter hmf hard he tries, the 
professor of education gradually begins to accept his second class 
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citizenship wichin the university setting. Theyc is VQty little left to 
say, except that the allocation of iBoney is an iraportant indicator of 
m InGtitution- s value system. 

Few would argua against the piropoaition that research In aducation 
suffere from the cult of inunedia^iy, Generaua Itp Fifirvicp Is given to 
the research concept but the rewards and prestige generally go to the 
entrepraneurs who take up whatever fad is In faahion and ride it into 
extinction* How many educationists spend full-time in research activities? 
How many post dDctorals in education are in evidence on our nampuses? 
Why has Large scale davelopmental research droTOed out basic research? To 
raise these questions Is to answer Chem, Theoretical research in education 
is in full retreat.^ 

Neither is teacher education on the best of terms with its main client 
group, public school teachers , Most teachers show transitory or short- 
lived allegiance to the School of Education which spawned thera* After 
all, it is hardly possible to Inculcate the kind of professional norms 
and loyalties demanded by Medical Schools in a brief e^cposure to a few 
education courses of which practice teaching is the most exciting componGnt, 
Teachers tura to the union or the education association for behavior norms 
for such organisations protect the welfare of teachers for longer perlodi 
during a career* Since praetleally every college in the country seems 
to turn out teachers almost as an afterthought ^ the market is iurfelted 
with candidates J particularly In these days of a ready supply. Those 
institutions which try to develop and maintain eKpensive exemplary programs 
are submerged under the unceasing flood of new entrants from low cost 
competitors I a Bort of Grcsham-s Law seems to operate. Because local 



school fiyetoms often prefer adjustable and tractable individuals and do 
not wish to spend tim& and money in eKtensivG recruiting effortBi quality 
Is often sacrificed fur convenience. What difference does it make where 
one is trained to satisfy certification demando If teachinE is principally 
an art learne ast In the public schopl trenched? 

Public school teachers have of tun taken advanced degrees in e'^uca- 
tton but the underlying impulse has been not love and respect for the 
discipline, education, but rather to move up a notch on the salary schedule. 
Schools of Education have accommodated their clientg by easing residence 
eKpectatlonSp eliminating foreign language requirements, simplifying 
course demands, ajid eubstituting action ressarch for basic reioarch. The 
result has not been gratifying* 

Teachers have pursued the degrees ^ but cursed the local regulations 
\'jhich forced them to attend sunmar and eventng school classes* Moreover, 
they are convinced that it is Impossible to lay down principles of 
teaching and that the best teacher is likely to be the one who is improvising 
and eKperimentiiig in the preBence of his clays* The teacher I describe 
is perplexed by the **sclentif ic" articles which appear regularly in 
educational journals, invariably laced by what to htm are undecipherabiD 
statistical notations,"^ 

Certification of teachers is facing strong challenges from outside 
the university walls, A weak power bate withltt the body politic of the 
university has been tolerable because educationists did have an eKalted 
status with their outside constituency, the practitioners. Now that 
preferential position is under attack* StaLa departmenti of education 
have been Infused with new life due to massive federal monias. At present, 



in fact:, it is the state departTnants who are initiating refoms In 
teacher educatton. The performance based teacher education movement is a 
easci in point; state initiative in FlorLdaj Now YoirU, Texas, and Waihington 
nurtured the movement* NavGrtheless, greater multiplication of gtate 
power may ultimately be quite deatructive of the freedom to innovate* 
Ltit this Rtatoment seem an ovarwrought way of looking at the issue, 
consider how a Gompulsory and standardised teacher preparation design 
enforced by state codes would threaten the twin hallowed academic 
principleg of diversity In progrmiiming and institutional autonomy* 

Federal intervention In teacher edacation has, if possible j more 
noxious implications. The development of a sane progr^ for educating^ 
and reeducating teachera has to be a tiina-con^iuming and complicated 
procesei years have passed but itttle of eubstance has changed. One 
of the things jnost distressing about the faderal incursion into this 
mushy field of study is the ^axtent to which the Office of Education 
dominated by uncritical amateurs, most of whom have never confronted a 
pupil in a real classroom. This naivete is accompanied by an eKtreme 
intolerance of educationists coupled with a remarkable faith In the superior 
wisdom of liberal arts professors , research organigatlons like some 
educational testing sewices, and minority group spekesmen with a touch 
of glamor*^ Ideologves within the Office of Education seem utterly 
unaware of the ambiguity of much of their pronouncementa | the iron laws 
callously enforced by federal^ educational bureaucrats favor those 
institutions who are the least venturesome. Venturesome, as used in this 
content, means a willingness to chart one's own course, independently of 
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what may bo au cournnt in tha Cf:fice of Educationi The Washington game, 
as it is euphcmisticallv flailed, requirei the flbiLity to interpret what 
it is that tha new mandaiiino want and then to propose it to them in a 
subsaquent grant submission. Fortunately or unfortunately, depandlng 
upon one's Yiewpoint| federal policy level admlnlitrators change so 
frequently that faw progriims fevcr rawain in eKistence long enough to be 
thoroughly rGSearched or tested* 

To sum up so far I sehools of education occupy a tenuous position 
within the internal etrueture of their own institutions; also, they arc 
held in low repute by many of their external reference groups ^ particularly 
teacher organlEationSi public school administrators j state departraeiits of 
education^ and the Offiee of Education, In short, schools of education 
do not campaign from a position of strength| they are viewed as replaceable 
or even unnecessary* It is in this framework that a Dean must exercise 
his leadership talents* 

The only national organisation charged with helping schools of educa- 
tion improve their lot is th^ toerican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. AACTEi as it is normally referred to, has provided on a minimal 
budget considerable leadership through its annual conference, ipecial 
study eommissloni, publications, political lobbying, and the like. Without 
AACTE, schools of education would have no permanent structure around which 
to rally their forces* However, since dues are asseised to Initltutlons 
rather than individuals, AACTE lacks the resources to expand its sarvicee 
in the dramatic fashion demanded by the times * 

While this analysis may appear to be uncommonly bleak, there is still 
time left to initiate the new formi of governance achools of education so 
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desparataly need. We must look at tha options opGn to a daim of a school 

of education with a strong desire to build an eXGniplary pre^strvtcG and in- 

earvice teacher preparation program* To start withs most deans spend the 

bulk of their time facilitating and assisting faculty members; "to mke 

their 

great teaching possible" ie^^ leadership challenge* This emphasis on 
eefvicc to dthars takes inordinate ainounti of time; propounding the mission 
of a school or department of education and keeping uhtB vision in front 
of its members Is frequently sacrificed on the altar of necessity-- 
Interpersonal conflicts must be resolved, budgets have to be submitted, 
invitations to speak are iniatiablej and there are always countless meetingi 
,to attend. These management, routines oap the strength and energy of 
administrators and divert them from true leadership tasks # 

Therefore J it is not surpriiing that the most conmon administrative 
ploy has been to stress incramentallsmi the current policies and practices 
are modified slightly to make them more responaive to a specific pressutas 
Ordinarily^ a faculty conmittee usually abetted by some sttidents with 
hirsute adornment is foriiied and charged ^Ith reviawing the present program; 
the charge to the conmittee impliei that changes should be suogested to 
the entire faculty for approval* Ratification dutifully takes place* 
Since coirsnittees are notoriously slow and methodical in their deliberations, 
the final product which emerges is hardly revolutionary and business goes 
on relatively unscathed* Usually^ faculty members are not even aware of 
the modest changes enacted, • 

A preferred tactic by some reformers is the creation of a new agency 
within an ongoing institution, Vito Perrone took this route when he 
developed the New School at the University of North liakotaf^. The School 

Q . ...... . . 
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of EduGstion at the Unlveralty xmn bypasBcd; automaticaUy this technique 

unfroze all the encrusted pattorns and traditions. The pain of replaeing 

disiidents was exchanged for the pleaaure of employing true believers. 

Sooner or later^ however, new institutes of thia kind must make their 

peace with the established rules and regulations of the university com^ 

municy if they are to be accepted as legitimate; othen^iie they will 

remain as appendages and thereby suffer the depredations resotved for 

deviants. The beauty and appeal of this approach is self -evident; it 

is an opportunity to start from ground gero and plan without immediately 

facing up to a seemingly insurmountable list of GonatraintSp 

Another similar alternative is the notion behind the Renewal Center 

concept, a current favorite of the Office of Education* Given that tiie 

college or university setting is raactlonary and impervious to change, 

wight it not be more productive to withdraw completely from this insane 

in the school community 

environment and begin anew where the action 1^, 
itaelf, ^ 

t3^bmTr*'0*^tori This supposedly radical iubBtituta for schools of education 
is based on the assumption that teaching is a craft and the best way to 
learn a skill is to practice it. Craftsmen have one distinct advantage; 
they have a pi^edetermined end. The carpenter knows what he is making; 
the navigator has to get the ship into port* Now the difficulty about 
teaehlng in the coi^plex situation is that the ^nda themselvas are myeterious 
and tio, In a very Important sense, even the best teacher doesn't know what 
he is doing, If he did know, the remedy for poor teaching practices would 
be technical or skill instruction. 

On the surface Renewal Centers are appealing because thay seem so 
logical and pragmatic. New eKperiments in iGarning can be launched, and 



on-sine and in-setvice acfcivitiei can be dlfC'ttad to specific task 
Improvement. No longer will tha teacher hava to sit at the feet of the 
theDretician; He can learn from his peCrs who really know what to do on 
Monday, But is it wise to separate teacher education from the universities 
and reduce it to a craft? 

The sort of doomsday approach typified by those who call for the 
advocate dean Is worthy of eKamination* The advocate, by deflnitior^ has 
a clear idea where he is going and he is determined to see that no one 
interferes* Machiavelli is the patron saint of this type of leadership; 
since such a dean has to deal with individuals who are sometimes unscrupulous 
ha cannot easily avoid deceit* He conquers resistance by cooptation, ^■ 
ifeward and puntahmen^.j gullCj fear, salesmanships impei'iousnesi or what- 
ever political manipulation is appropriate rather than relying totally on 
a higher morality* tJhile pretending to be leading a crusade, in action 
he is visibly an authoritarian. To function iuecassfully v^lth thie flimay 
facade one must be eKtraordlnarily adrolt| it is well kno\im that a reputa** 
tion for deceit raakeS it hard for a man to deceive auccassfully* 

Flnallyj we have the systems man whose eatechigm is equally pre* 

scripntve* Plrstj objectives must be deflnod, activities implemented to 

fit these objectives ^ and assessment measures derived to test achievement 

of those objectives. Feedback is the dynamic component; the system is 

revised as new Infortnatlon is received and catalogued* The process is 

repeated over and over again in a cyclical fashion. It is a neat and 

wechanlstic approach with a loyal band of gupporters* 
Not one ^ it 

l^tm of these models i^M© fully attractive to me* At the same time 
1 am aware that teacher education has been eKtremely inhoapitable to most 
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efforts designed to expand ttn data base. Nobody seriously wants the 
government involved in making programs p and nobody who has even a nodding 
acquaintance with legislative bodies wants progirams designad to express 
state policy. We are too familiar with the parochial curricular require- 
ments which are sometimtts prDmulgated by . legislaturei who in their innQcence 
do not know what th^y do* 

One point Dhould be emphasised. Authorisation to prepare teachera la 
too easily obtainable; atate departments of education have through the 
approved program route made it possible for nearly all colleges to recom- 
mend receipt of a teaehlng license to its eligible graduates even when a 
regional association or the National Council for Accreditation ©f Teacher 
Education (NCATE) has denied ins tltutional accreditation. State depart- 
menti should refuie to approve programi which are manifestly weak but 
political considerations inake this type of major surgery an unlikely 
happening* 

Innovation j eKperiment, reform*^- these crucial dlmenslons^^do not 
emanate from overworked schools or departments of education living on a 
bare-bonee budget. My argument le thlsi teacher education cannot flourish 
in a hostile or Indifferent environiiient and we would be well served if 
about half of the current colleges and univeriltias stopped producing 
teachers. Let only the best survive. 

This hopefully startling reeoiTOendation doea not imply that all small 
institutions will be eKorcised from our ranks| in fact the record shows 
that very few large colleges or universities have been noted for program 
development i their emphasis has been elsewhere* 



i have yet to discover how it Is possible to gtimulate aignific/int 
reform within a well establiihed unlveriiity by modest structural chansas* 
revisicms In admission requirements^ or minor additions or deLetiona to 
the curriculum. These are the time honored incachantsms used by faculty 
mambere to kaep things stabilised and they are unusually adept at practice 
Ing the occult art o£ strategic conaassion instead of. blatant raalstance* 
The argument always kept In reserve In the event that the wallg eome 
crumbling down is the iacred principle of professorial autonomy- Pre 
feasors are highly individualistic human beings: they are not tar^'ibly 
interested in eurrlcular reform since such efforts involve working with 
others on policies and ideas which do not contribute significantly to 
their own careers* This is the main reason teacher education has b^gn su 
static. 

Both efficiency and econoray have been out of ^ogue in higher educa- 
tion for som^ time I in faetj Erickson hai suggested that the present open 
system is eharaeterl^ed by such diffusion of power that iio one can do 
mi>:h to alter things dramatically. If aO| the admlnlitrator la powerless* 
To some degree this indictment is an accurate one. 

The lack of fiscal conitralnt coupled with the philosophy of individual 
autonomy haa in the recent past encouraged college administrators to 
Implement In a neutral faihlon the. policies made by others* Exainples 
abound: faculty members bypass their departmental chairman and go directly 
to the dean with or without the chairman* s knowledge; some faculty members 
even bypass their dean| competition between departments for rGsou^e^s 
reduces effective communicattoni short-deadliped requests by higher echoloni 
for varying information and predictions takfe precedence over school 
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priorities* and rapid tumovef of top administrators at the president 
and chancellor level creates uneertainties. The upshot is that the 
administratdr has to ad just his style to a non-hlerarchial structure in 
a continuous state of flusc, 

Whila 1 ara not enamored by the "God complex" theory of administration 
I believe that adralnistratori have failed to fight hard enough for the 
policies they consider important^ As I have mentioned, the prevailing 
praetlce has been supportive of the prof essorlat ; perhaps this lalssei- 
falre approach grew out of necessity when college jobs were plentiful 
and the desire to retain staff was paramount. Under current budgetary 
strtngciieieaj the administrator no longer has a valid excuse for failing 
to provide a sense of purpose and dlreotion, 

I also sense a readineSi for this more political style of governancii 
particularly in situations where primary finanelal support comes from 
the university budget. The most undiselpllned members in schools of 
education have been the grantemen who benefitted from the pleasures and 
independence of "soft'* money. The new scenario restores some of the 
power abdicated by deans and department chairmen to these modern day 
bueeaneera* Deans of eehools of education j in shortj ihould write up 
their own manifestoes, distribute them to their colleagues ^ argue per- 
suasively for enaetraenti aceept criticism willingly^ but insist on results 

In any school of education there are some discretionary funds| it 
is this lever which enterprising deans must use to nudge thotr faculties 
along or nothing will happeiii The safest course to follow ir, a policy of 
drift, reacting mainly to whatever stimuli threatens stability at a given 



moment* I do not want to be harsh on those people who choose this route j 

pressures are real| tension produclngi and resolution has to ocGur, A 

dean may even wish to retuTO to the prof eisorshlp in his own institution 

and fear alienating his future peers. But if the administrator fails to 

stump for his own beliefs^ business as usual is almost , Inevitable, Hencej 

the administrator has no moral alternattve| advocate or resign* I admit, 

however, that there, is a shoirtage of people who are willing to fight 

accepted university praetleei 

Moat desirable^ of cQuriEi in installing new programs is aubstantlal 

input from students and the liberal arts faculty* The former must pass 

through the currlcular experienecs and the latter provides the essential 

aubject*^matter knowledge which any fledgling teacher cannot do without* 

among 

Getting a working partnership tea^iAtii these two groups has baffled most 
reformers; no matter how representatives are chosen, the question of 
credibility iimnediately arises* 

While our past eKperience has been unsatisfactory, it is our duty 
to uphold the principle of participatory detnocracy even when accused of 
feaudulenaei For students, an elective system should be devised and the 
iuccassful candidates woven into the decision-making process* Naturally 
the eKnc t procedures will differ from campus to campus* * 

llow to deal %?itU the liberal arts constituency is considerably more 
complicated, Students are transients and their commitment temporary j 
liberal arts professora are specinlists whose status and rank are marginally 
related to their contributions to School of Education concerns, Fortunatalyi 
every insritutlon has a few arts and Bclance professors who are willing 
to help out* Only tht bast ^i^«tf*fiJ^ winds should be enlisted for this 



service and their energy and Intalligence should not be disiipated on 
meaningless chores. Such people should be asked to critically respond 
to solid proposals^ to suggest new directions, and to use their judielous 
temperament on crucial problemi* Endleis and directionless coronittee 
fflGetings are certain to drive them away never to return. 

Nothing I have said so far should be construed as an intent to 
exclude professors of education from currlcular delibarationa* As the 
most concerned they ihould be the most active. But quality participation 
from those who have the most to gain or lose la not automatic. Educa- 
tionists seek ioholarly status ^-ylthln the academy and 'i:hey, too, have 
significant numbers who worship first at the altar of knowledge production 
though my previous remarks Indicate that this goal is more of a pre- 
tension than an accomplishment, 

It should be self-evident by this time that if institutional inertia 
is to be successfully assailed, the administrator must be a dedicated and 
courageouo person gifted with the best humane qualltlei known to civill^a« 
tlon* Academic reform is a war of attrition and defeat is predictable 
if resolve is lost under the unyielding preisure of the omnipresent 
rcaisters* Still, the administrator must share his power, willingly 
release some resources for cooperative use, and eitablish worthy targets. 
To do otheTOlse is to abdicate responsibility. 

Beyond all of these problems is yet another-- the seizure of control 
by agencies oKternal to the campui* State depaiftraants of education have 
relinquished their custodial role, state legislatures through fiscal 
review prescribe directions, boards of regents question the need for 
schools of edueation in the face of an alleged teacher surplus and an 



unbalanced budget, and coimuility groups press hard for changes in 
teacher education. ■ 

I have left for last the more uncertain factor In the equation , 
What atancB will the organised teaching profession take? The' succesaful 
unionisation of teachers^ a possibility eonstdered remote twenty years 
ago, provides an entirely new environment. Teacher unions are readying 
legislative proposals which if pasa^ed would place the control of teacher 
aducatlon firmly in the hands of classroom teachari* Teacher unions may 
recommend new training programs but they are not in a position to replace 
the college as the ultimate trainer. 

If 'teacher unions or associations attempt to usurp the whole job 
of teacher educatlou> the knot^ledge base Is certain to suffer and we 
will be wallowing in the mystique of best practice, a return to the 
limitations of apprenticeship, and an end to the hope of professionalism, 
Wliatever the outcome of this political effort, the long standing 
shared responsibility among state departments ^ public school syitemg, and 
colleges and universities la likely to be shattered. 

Again, it is the administrator ^^o must shoulder the burden of 
building a rappyoChement with the teachers who toil daily in the schoola* 
What matters at this Juncture is the integration of the significant 
experiences and unique perapeotives of the teacher^in-sorvlce with the 
college professor who, by definition^ is responsible for studying the 
educational proeaas in, all its compleKi ties. Barring soma unforeseen 
societal revolution, the majority of those individuals who will be teach^ 
ing for the next twenty years are now in place. The real needs in the 
future will focug on in-servlcG education of practitioners not pre^servlcG 
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education* If career education, performance based teacher education, or 

human relations training, to cite a few eKaraples, are to be iuccessful, 

teachera-in-service must be able to cope with these concepts and feel 

comfortable about them* This suggesti a massive reeducation process, 

part of which should be conducted on site and part in the university in 

order to counteract any rigid separation between practice or theory. 

It is simple to eKplicate the impediments to change; it is difficult 

to provide guidance to the Individual who wlshei to make a dlfferonce, 

a 

Much of the intellectual criticism of teacher education has been .continual 
litany of despair; while the specific facts and words are right, the 
music seems strangely ©ut of tune with reality* To be specific, a 
recent special opinion poll conducted by George Gallup for the Charles P# 
Kettering Foundation Indicates that the public thinks of education largely 
in a conservative way. The inevitable conclusion is that the public is . 
not looking for radical approachas to educationi it seeks not to deschool 
society but to hold schools accountable for teaching basic and practical 
skills • 

The real issue to be faced is the delicate matter of arriving at 
some notion of what we want schools to do, of what teachei's should 
accomplishi and the kinds of teachers who should emerge from teacher- 
educationi Innovation as an abstraction la unsatisfying* We need more 
innovation calculated on the basis of the kind of teacher who can be 
consletent with a good philosophy of education, both individual and 
social, Much of v^hat has been under discuisioni in the literature 
including, I thinki perforraanccd-baaed teacher education, has been detached 
from this prlnclpla. 
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The force for constructive chenga within the university at: the 
present moment ia the £idministration. Faculties as a group have let 
the administration ouffer defeats ^^^hile abdicatirig respansibilities. 
Schools of education need deans who are ready to accept the responsi^ 
bility which is inherent In their roles. Deans have legititnate authority 
and they should use it; if it is not usedj ineffectiveness and dlsrdspact 
are inevitable* • 

■ A strong dean is the most viable of the alternatives available* 
The faculty has substantial protection through its power to initiate 
recall proceedings. It is not suggested that a dean should suddenly 
become arbitrary or dlslngenuQus ^ only that he have ideas and be willing 
to express and act on them* ITie faculty must participate fully in im- 
portant policy decisions; to act unllateirially is to guarantee fallui'e. 

Leadership theory is explicit on this point. Once an administrator 
takes a clear position^ as soon, as others have to respond to his initiatives^ 
his leadership role is anhancad (if he is wise)* While this prescription 
may sound antediluvian, the times dictate resolute leaders. The future 
of teacher education is at stakei the process manager is no longer an 
appropriate model. 
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Notes 

1 

Stephen J. KneEevlchi Edward A. Krug, Henry S, Luflerj and John R, 
Palmer of the University o£ Wisconsin critiqued the first draft of this 
chap tar I their coOTnents were both helpful and incisive* 
2 

See Robert S. Nathan, ^'Mesiiah of the Ed Schools," Change, 

Volume 3| No, 6, October^ 1971, pp. 51-56* Delight Allen, a noted 

%fiverlck among education deans ^ triad a number of radical changes at 

the University of MEssachusette but practically all of his ideas were 

ridiculed by a university faculty reviewing committee* The merits of 

Allen's propoials may be debatable; the fact that he was unable to change 

his university structure is not* 

3 . . ■ 
There are numerous eKceptlons to these generalisations including 

ray own institution; In moet placeSj howeveri thlo dismal recital is 

an accurate representation of the facts not a caricature, 
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See Lee J. Cronbach and Patrick Suppes (editors), Reaearch for 
Tomorrow's Schools: Disciplined Inquiry for Educatorg , (New York: 
The Macmi 11 an Company), 1969, pp. 281* 
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These prevailing attitudes appear in one form or another in 
practically all opinion surveyi given to teachers* 
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The National Study Coimnlsslon on Undergraduate Education and the 
Education of Teachere directed by Paul Olson at the University of 
Nebraska and supportad by the federal goverriment is a concrete example. 
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Olson's group is utterly oppoied to educationists and advocates gfeater 
emphasis on coimunlty and parent needs, elimination of credentials, 
client control J value consciousness, and the like* . 
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See Charles E, Silbarcaan, Crisis in the Classroom (New York- 
Random House) 1970, p. 474 » 
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See Donald A* Ertckson, ''Moral DileOTnas of Administrative Power*^ 
lesanessV' Admlnis trator ' g Notsbook . Vol* JK, April, 1972, No, 8, 
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